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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 
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by 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Economic  Development  Plan  (EDP)  is  proposed  for  a  fourteen-acre  Economic 
Development  Area  (EDA)  in  the  Jackson  Square  neighborhood  of  Jamaica  Plain.  At  present, 
42%  of  the  area  is  vacant  or  under-utilized  and  26%  percent  is  occupied  by  auto  related  uses. 
Approximately  75%  of  the  land  is  privately-owned.  The  entire  area  is  zoned  for  industrial  use. 
(Please  see  Figure  1  for  the  EDA  boundaries.) 

The  EDP  is  the  result  of  an  extensive  multi-year  planning  process  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  two  principal  community  groups.   (1)  The  Jackson  Square  Development  Collaborative, 
dedicated  to  the  redevelopment  of  Jackson  Square,  is  comprised  of  representatives  from 
seven  non-profit  community  organizations.   (2)  The  Jackson  Square  Station  Area  Task  Force 
(SATF)  is  the  forum  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority  (MBTA)  for 
neighborhood  matters  relating  to  the  Southwest  Corridor  project. 

The  EDP  describes  a  specific  plan  for  development  of  approximately  three  acres  belonging  to 
the  MBTA  and  required  infrastructure  improvements.  The  EDP  also  outlines  the 
redevelopment  strategy  for  the  surrounding  vacant  and  under-utilized  area. 


OBJECTIVE 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  EDP  is  to  maximize  job  creation  and  economic  benefits  to  the 
neighborhood  by  providing  direction  for  the  redevelopment  of  an  approximately  1 4-acre  area 
in  Jackson  Square.  Community  employment  opportunities  will  come  from  construction  jobs, 
new  industrial  operations,  and  new  businesses  relocating  to  the  revitalized  EDA.  Community 
services  such  as  shopping  and  banking  will  be  more  likely  to  locate  in  the  EDA  once  the 
vacant  and  blighted  properties  have  been  redeveloped. 

Through  business  development  and  employment  counseling,  day  care,  apprenticeships,  and 
job  training  programs,  EDIC  and  community  based  organizations  will  ensure  that  the 
immediate  neighborhood  secures  maximum  benefits  from  the  EDP. 


PLAN 

The  EDP  intends  to  use  the  reconstruction  of  public  roadways  and  the  potential  development 
of  a  new  Materials  Recycling  Facility  (MRF)  on  the  MBTA  parcels  to  enable  and  encourage 
the  redevelopment  of  the  entire  14  acre  EDA  (see  Figure  1A  for  MRF  siting).   It  is  anticipated 
that  development  of  the  MRF  will  directly  provide  from  40  to  90  jobs  on  site,  and  foster 
additional  related  jobs  in  the  area. 

Other  light  industrial  uses  would  be  encouraged  on  the  other  parcels  between  Amory  Street 
and  the  Southwest  Corridor.  This  should  offer  a  diversity  of  employment  opportunities  for 
neighborhood  residents  in  small  as  well  as  large  firms.  Although  many  of  these  jobs  could 
belong  to  existing  employees  of  companies  who  relocate  in  the  project  area,  it  is  expected 
that  many  jobs  will  emerge  out  of  the  new  industry  (the  MRF)  being  developed  on  the  site. 

The  EDP  proposes  to  strengthen  and  reinforce  the  existing  community  pattern  through  a 
"transitional"  edge  of  diverse,  neighborhood-scale  buildings  and  landscaping  along  Columbus 
Avenue,  Centre  Street  and  Dimock  Street.  This  will  buffer  and  visually  screen  any  larger- 
scaled  buildings  within  the  expanded  industrial  district  between  Amory  Street  and  the 
Corridor. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  MRF  and  other  future  development,  the  EDP  proposes 
construction  of  a  new  roadway  between  Columbus  Avenue  and  Amory  Street,  and  the 
upgrading  of  Dimock  Street,  Amory  Street  and  Amory  Avenue.   Construction  of  the  new 
access  road  from  Columbus  Avenue  will  help  maintain  traffic  flows  in  the  area  and  will  require 
the  acquisition  of  privately-owned  land.  Without  the  new  access  road,  new  commercial  use 
for  the  MBTA  and  adjacent  parcels  would  difficult. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

The  infrastructure  improvements  and  development  of  the  MBTA  parcels  are  the  critical 
components  to  the  successful  implementation  of  the  EDP. 


Management 

In  order  to  maximize  the  benefits  for  the  surrounding  community,  in  1 989  EDIC  entered 
into  a  Joint  Venture  Agreement  with  the  Jackson  Square  Development  Collaborative 
(JSDC),  a  non-profit  coalition  of  seven  community  organizations  whose  service  areas 
are  concentrated  near  Jackson  Square.  The  JSDC  members  bring  to  the  project  firm 
track  records  of  service  to  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  Agreement  calls  for 
EDIC  and  the  JSDC  to  work  jointly  on  the  implementation  of  the  EDP.  The  members 
of  the  JSDC  are: 

-  Academy  Home  I  Tenants  Council 

-  Bromley  Heath  Tenant  Management  Corporation 

-  Dimock  Community  Health  Center 

-  Jamaica  Plain  Neighborhood  Development  Corporation 

-  Oficina  Hispana 

-  Southwest  Corridor  Community  Farm 

-  Urban  Edge  Housing  Corporation 


2.  Finance 

A  combination  of  public  and  private  funds  will  be  sought  to  finance  the  project  in  order 
to  make  it  economically  feasible.   Public  funds  are  anticipated  from  both  State  and 
City  sources.  Substantial  pre-development  funds  raised  by  EDIC  have  already  been 
expended. 

3.  Development 

a)  Infrastructure:  Proposed  road  improvements  have  been  designed  to  Public 
Works  Department  (PWD)  specifications  and  a  request  for  capital 
appropriations  has  been  submitted  to  the  City's  Office  of  Capital  Planning. 

b)  MRF  Development:  The  MBTA  has  agreed  to  transfer  their  property  to  the 
EDIC/JSDC  entity  once  a  specific  project  has  been  identified.  The 
Commonwealth  has  appropriated  substantial  funding  for  a  MRF  development  in 
Boston  and  EDIC  and  PWD  are  preparing  to  sign  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  which  gives  EDIC  the  responsibility  for  MRF  site  development 
as  it  pertains  to  Jackson  Square. 

c)  Additional  Redevelopment:  EDIC  and  the  JSDC  will  work  jointly  to  maximize  the 
positive  economic  effect  of  the  road  improvements  and  MRF  development. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

As  part  of  the  City  of  Boston's  goal  to  promote  and  preserve  industry  in  the  City,  EDIC,  in 
conjunction  with  community  groups,  proposes  a  development  plan  designed  to  expand  the 
industrial  base  in  the  neighborhoods  of  Jamaica  Plain  and  Roxbury,  put  under-utilized  land 
back  into  productive  use,  and  create  and  retain  local  blue-collar  jobs. 

Under  its  enabling  legislation  (Chapter  1097  of  the  Acts  of  1971),  EDIC  has  broad  authority 
and  specific  powers  to  conserve  industry,  create  jobs,  and  eliminate  blight.  To  achieve  these 
goals,  EDIC  proposes  the  designation  of  an  Economic  Development  Area  and  the  adoption  of 
an  Economic  Development  Plan  for  an  area  in  Jackson  Square  located  along  the  Southwest 
Corridor  in  Jamaica  Plain  at  the  Roxbury  border. 


B.         EDIC  POLICY 

The  Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Corporation  is  the  economic  development  agency 
of  the  City  of  Boston  with  a  mandate  to  retain  and  create  industrial  jobs  within  the  City.   EDIC 
employs  its  public  powers  and  resources  to  maintain,  expand,  and  create  industrial  and 
commercial  activity  that  will  have  the  most  favorable  impact  on  the  economic  development  of 
the  City.  Through  industrial  development,  job  training,  financial  assistance,  and  other 
services,  EDIC  promotes  access  for  City  residents  to  promising  jobs  and  careers.  The 
Corporation  also  seeks  to  enhance  the  productivity  of  land  and  buildings  in  Boston's 
neighborhoods  and  to  foster  a  healthy  and  diversified  City  economy.   Rather  than  duplicate 
private  sector  resources,  EDIC  uses  its  public  powers  and  resources  to  assist  development 
opportunities  that  are  otherwise  limited  or  inaccessible  to  the  private  sector. 


C.  EDIC  LEGISLATION 

The  creation  of  EDIC/Boston  in  1971  was  one  of  the  first  legislative  responses  to  the  approval 
in  1 966  of  Article  88  to  the  Amendments  to  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  which  declared 
industrial  development  to  be  a  public  purpose  for  which  public  funds  could  be  spent.  The 
establishment  of  EDIC  by  Chapter  1 097  of  the  Acts  of  1 971  represented  an  expansion  of  the 
City's  powers  to  achieve  economic  stability,  to  create  and  retain  industrial  jobs,  and  to  return 
vacant  or  deteriorated  lands  to  the  City's  tax  rolls. 

To  address  the  problems  of  Boston's  unemployed  and  underemployed  and  to  revitalize 
obsolete  and  inefficient  industrial  facilities,  EDIC  was  given  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  the 
ability  to  receive  grants,  to  enter  into  contracts,  to  buy  and  sell  property  and  to  borrow  money 
through  revenue  bonds. 

Section  6  of  Chapter  1 097  requires  that  before  any  Economic  Development  Project  is 
undertaken  by  EDIC,  it  must  have  an  Economic  Development  Plan  (EDP)  approved  by  the 
City  Council  and  the  Mayor.  The  EDP  is  described  in  Section  1  (d)  of  the  act  as: 

"...a  detailed  plan,  as  it  may  be  approved  from  time  to  time  by  the  City  Council  and  the 
Mayor.. .for  one  or  more  economic  development  projects  within  an  economic 
development  area." 


In  Section  1  (f)  an  Economic  Development  Project  is  described,  in  part,  as: 

"a  project  to  be  undertaken  in  accordance  with  an  economic  development  plan  for 
acquisition  by  the  corporation  (EDIC)  of  land  and  improvements  thereon. ..for  clearance 
and  development  of  the  land  so  acquired;" 

"a  project  for  the  rehabilitation  or  conservation  of  an  economic  development  area,  or 
for  the  restoration  and  renewal  of  any  such  area  or  portion  thereof,  or  for  the 
demolition,  removal  or  rehabilitation  of  improvements  on  land  within  an  economic 
development  area  whenever  necessary  to  eliminate  unhealthful,  unsanitary  or  unsafe 
conditions,  lessen  density,  mitigate  or  eliminate  traffic  congestion  ,  reduce  traffic 
hazards  or  eliminate  obsolete  or  other  uses  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare;" 

"An  economic  development  project  may  also  include  the  construction  by  the 
corporation  of  any  of  the  buildings,   structures,  or  other  facilities  for  industrial  or 
manufacturing  uses  contemplated  by  the  economic  development  plan..." 


D.  COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 

Substantial  community  participation  is  an  integral  part  of  both  the  formulation  of  the  EDP  and 
its  implementation.  Following  is  a  chronological  outline  of  the  community's  past  and  planned 
modes  of  participation: 

1 .  In  October  of  1 987,  EDIC  entered  into  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the 

Jackson  Square  Station  Area  Task  Force  (SATF).  The  SATF  is  the  forum  through 
which  the  MBTA  and  the  Jackson  Square  community  work  together  to  plan  for  the 
future  development  of  the  surplus  MBTA  land  along  the  Southwest  Corridor  in  the 
Jackson  Square  project  area.  The  MOU  provides  for  EDIC  and  the  SATF  to  jointly 
plan  for  development  of  the  industrially  zoned  parcels  of  MBTA  land  located  within  the 
EDA.   It  also  envisions  joint  planning  for  the  revitalization  of  a  larger  area  bounded  by 
Centre  Street,  Columbus  Avenue,  Dimock  Street,  and  the  Southwest  Corridor. 


The  MOU  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Venture  Agreement  (JVA)  to 
implement  the  EDP.  The  JV  would  be  between  EDIC  and  the  Jackson  Square 
Development  Collaborative,  Inc.,  (JSDC)  a  non-profit  corporation  formed  by  the 
Development  Committee  of  the  SATF.  The  JSDC  is  comprised  of  representative  from 
the  following  seven  community  groups: 

Academy  Homes  I  Tenants  Council:  Represents  the  tenants  of  Academy 
Homes  I,  a  housing  development  overlooking  Jackson  Square  at  the  corner  of 
Columbus  Avenue  and  Ritchie  Street. 

*  Bromley  Heath  Tenant  Management  Corporation:  Controlled  and 

operated  by  Bromley  Heath  tenants,  the  TMC  is  one  of  the  nation's  leaders  in 
tenant-controlled  management  of  public  housing. 

Dimock  Health  Center  An  independent  neighborhood  health  center  that 
provides  medical  services  and  training  in  health  care  occupations. 


Jamaica  Plain  Neighborhood  Development  Corporation:  A  community 
development  corporation  that  develops  affordable  housing,  industrial  sites 
(such  as  the  nearby  historic  Brewery  project)  and  jobs  for  the  benefit  of 
neighborhood  residents. 

Oficina  Hispana  A  human  service  and  career  training  agency  serving  the 
substantial  hispanic  community  in  and  around  Jamaica  Plain. 

Southwest  Corridor  Community  Farms  The  leading  proponent  for  the 
preservation,  care,  and  maintenance  of  open  space  and  urban  gardening  in 
Jamaica  Plain. 

Urban  Edge  Housing  Corporation:  A  community  development  corporation 
that  specializes  in  affordable  housing. 


3.         The  JVA,  signed  in  the  summer  of  1989,  contemplates  the  MBTA  parcels  being 

transferred  to  the  Joint  Venture  and  grants  EDIC  and  JSDC  equal  voting  power  over 
their  development.  Any  profits  generated  out  of  the  project  will  be  used  to  further 
benefit  the  community. 


In  addition,  the  Jamaica  Plain  Neighborhood  Council,  a  locally  elected  body,  was 
established  to  represent  the  entire  community  on  a  range  of  issues  and  to  formulate 
an  Interim  Planning  Overlay  District  (IPOD)  plan.   EDIC  and  JSDC  anticipate  a 
cooperative  working  relationship  with  Neighborhood  Council  through  the  completion 
of  the  EDP. 


II.  INDUSTRY  IN  BOSTON 

A.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MANUFACTURING  JOBS  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  retention  and  expansion  of  viable  and  growing  industrial  firms  in  the  City  is  required  to 
maintain  a  healthy,  vibrant,  and  expanding  economy.   Healthy  industrial  firms  are  an  integral 
thread  in  the  fabric  of  a  balanced  and  diversified  economy  which: 

Meets  the  diverse  employment  needs  of  Boston's  resident  population  and  its  varied 
skill  and  education  levels; 

Provides  the  economic  environment  which  is  required  for  employment  growth  in  all 
sectors  of  the  economy  today  and  in  the  future;  and 

Prevents  economic  downturns  in  one  sector  from  devastating  Boston's  economy  and 
resident  workforce. 

As  the  City  of  Boston's  economic  development  agency,  EDIC  has  the  task  of  bringing  new 
industrial  jobs  to  the  City's  neighborhoods  which  are  most  effected  by  unemployment. 
Development  of  an  area  in  Jackson  Square  for  industrial  uses  will  advance  the  City's  overall 
policy  of  promoting  balanced  and  diversified  economic  and  job  growth.   It  will  help  preserve 
industrial  land  in  the  City  and  bring  vacant  and  under-utilized  properties  into  productive  use. 


Industrial  development  in  Jackson  Square  will  also  strengthen  and  enhance  the 
neighborhoods  of  Jamaica  Plain  and  Roxbury  by  creating  and  retaining  quality  job 
opportunities  for  Boston's  residents  in  an  attractive  setting. 


B.     OUTLOOK  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH  IN  BOSTON 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  Boston's  economy  has  seen  the  decline  of  the  traditional  sources 
of  production  oriented  jobs  and  the  emergence  of  a  service  oriented  and  high-tech  white- 
collar  economy.   Boston's  manufacturing  and  construction  sectors,  accounting  for  22%  of  the 
jobs  in  Boston  in  1 970,  declined  through  the  past  two  decades  and,  by  1 990,  accounted  for 
only  8%  of  the  jobs  in  the  City.   On  the  other  hand,  the  finance-insurance-real  estate  (FIRE) 
and  service  sectors  account  for  over  half  of  the  jobs  in  the  City  today,  up  from  its  36%  share 
in  1970. 

The  transformation  in  the  economy  triggered  a  shift  in  employment  opportunities  available  to 
Boston's  residents.   New  types  of  jobs  became  available  with  the  emerging  service-oriented 
and  high-tech  industries  while  production-oriented  jobs,  held  largely  by  residents  of  Boston's 
neighborhoods,  declined. 

The  serious  recessionary  period  which  Boston  has  experienced  over  the  past  four  years  has 
compounded  the  employment  problems  facing  Boston's  residents.   Since  1988,  Boston  has 
lost  1 1  %  of  its  total  employment.  While  all  of  the  employment  sectors  suffered  losses,  the 
combined  industries  of  construction  and  manufacturing  suffered  a  disproportionate  loss  of 
21%  of  employment  during  the  same  period.   From  1980  to  1991,  Boston's  construction  and 
manufacturing  employment  declined  38%,  representing  a  loss  of  23,282  jobs.   In  August, 
1992,  there  were  a  total  of  23,630  unemployed  in  Boston. 

Even  while  Boston's  economy  was  growing  dramatically  in  the  early  1980's,  specific  pockets 
did  not  benefit  from  the  opportunities  created  by  the  prospering  downtown  economy. 
Although  the  boom  years  of  the  eighties  drove  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  entire  City 
down  (from  7.8%  in  1983  to  3,4%  in  1988),  unemployment  in  Boston's  minority 
neighborhoods  of  Dorchester,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mattapan,  and  Roxbury  continued  to  rise  (from 
10%  in  1980  to  12%  in  1985  and  13%  in  1991). 

The  decline  in  Boston's  manufacturing  jobs  can  be  partially  explained  by  several  trends. 

The  service  sector  boom  caused  a  growing  demand  for  office  space  which  in  turn 
pushed  Boston  real  estate  prices  up  beyond  affordable  rates  for  industrial  use. 

Traditional  industries,  such  as  printing,  textiles,  food  products,  and  metal  fabrication, 
lost  jobs  due  to  automation  and  an  out  migration  to  areas  with  lower  labor  costs. 

Emerging  industries,  such  as  bio-medical,  environmental  products,  electronics,  and 
advanced  materials,  require  advanced  facilities  and  specialized  employee  skills  which 
were  not  being  satisfied  by  Boston's  industrial  real  estate  stock  and  labor  base. 

EDIC  has  developed  strategies  and  programs  to  address  these  problems  and  to  foster  the 
growth  of  new  production  oriented  jobs  for  residents  of  the  City. 

By  the  development  of  its  three  industrial  parks:  the  Marine  Industrial  Park  in  South  Boston; 
the  Alsen  Mapes  Industrial  Park  in  Dorchester;  and  the  Crosstown  Industrial  Park  in  Roxbury, 


EDIC  has  taken  steps  to  ensure  a  continued  supply  of  affordable  industrial  space,     in 
addition,  EDIC  endeavors  to  create  new  industrial  sites  in  residential  neighborhoods 
characterized  by  high  unemployment  through  partnerships  with  community  groups. 

A  1992  EDIC  analysis  of  the  City's  industrial  space  reveals  that  there  is  a  substantial  amount 
of  industrial  space  presently  available  in  Boston. 

Avg.  Vacancy 

Type  of  Space  $/SF  Vacant  SF  Rate 

High-tech/R&D  $10.81  746,385  24.8% 

Quality  industrial  $  4.71  3,594,976  44.5% 

Storage/Distribution  $  3.40  795,078  71 .2% 

The  large  inventory  of  industrial  space  indicates  that  efforts  to  attract  new  industrial  jobs  to 
Boston  must  go  beyond  the  provision  of  space.   Consequently,  EDIC  has  developed 
programs  which  promote  the  local  growth  of  high  potential  industries  through  specialized  job 
training,  financial  assistance,  target  marketing,  and  public/private  development  projects.    For 
production-oriented  jobs,  EDIC  has  identified  significant  growth  opportunities  in  Environmental 
Products,  Recycling,  Advanced  Materials,  Bio-medical,  and  Food  processing  industries. 

The  EDP  for  Jackson  Square  will  use  a  public/private  partnership  development  in  the 
Recycling  industry  to  support  necessary  infrastructure  improvements  and  eliminate  blight. 
The  development  will  in  turn  stimulate  additional  investment  and  job  creation  in  the  Recycling 
and  Environmental  industries  and  encourage  these  operations  to  locate  in  the  Jackson 
Square  EDA. 


III.        JACKSON  SQUARE  PROJECT  AREA 

A.  HISTORIC  CONTEXT 

1.         Introduction 

First  settled  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Jackson  Square  was  once  a  thriving 
commercial  district.   Its  abutting  neighborhoods  of  Jamaica  Plain  and  Roxbury  were 
two  of  the  most  gracious  and  desirable  areas  of  Boston.   Following  World  War  II,  the 
character  of  the  square  and  its  neighborhoods  was  changed  dramatically  by 
demographic  and  physical  forces,  particularly  the  land-taking  for  the  proposed  I-95 
expressway  and  the  subsequent  construction  of  the  Southwest  Corridor  Project. 

In  recent  years,  residents  and  city  officials  have  become  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  environment.  Within  the  neighborhoods,  houses  have  been  demolished;  large 
public  and  private  land  holdings  lay  vacant.  These  and  other  factors  have  contributed 
to  the  image  of  the  area  as  blighted.  Within  the  square  itself,  once  an  active  business 
center,  many  local  shops  and  industries  have  given  way  to  vacant  land  and 
underutilized  structures. 

The  relocation  and  modernization  of  the  Orange  Line  -  the  Southwest  Corridor  Project 
and  the  construction  of  the  new  MBTA  station  at  Jackson  Square  -  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  surrounding  neighborhood.   History  has  proven  that 


major  transportation  infrastructure  is  a  primary  determinant  of  urban  form  and  function. 
The  new  Orange  Line  should  eventually  improve  the  areas  prospects  for  attracting  new 
development  and  encourage  the  revitalization  of  older  commercial  areas.  Jackson 
Square,  however,  has  not  yet  felt  the  benefits  of  the  new  transit  line,  as  much  of  its 
land  is  still  vacant  or  underutilized. 


2.         Early  Development 

The  project  area  was  settled  by  Puritan  immigrants  in  the  early  seventeenth  century. 
As  the  area  grew,  it  was  incorporated  as  part  of  the  "country"  town  of  Rocksbury  in 
1 630.   During  this  colonial  period  the  nucleus  of  the  new  settlement  was  around 
Meetinghouse  Hill  (John  Eliot  Square  today).  Jackson  Square  lay  along  the  road  from 
Meetinghouse  Hill  to  Dedham;  the  square  itself  was  called  "Hog's  Bridge"  after  a 
nearby  bridge  over  Stoney  Brook.   From  the  seventeenth  through  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  area  continued  to  grow  along  this  important  overland  route, 
foreshadowing  the  powerful  role  that  transportation  would  play  in  shaping  Jackson 
Square. 

During  the  mid-nineteenth  century  Jackson  Square  was  discovered  by  local 
industrialists.  The  presence  of  Stoney  Brook  with  its  potential  for  water  power,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  in  1 835,  made  the  area 
desirable  as  the  location  for  a  wide  variety  of  industries.   By  1 870  this  new  industrial 
area  extended  from  Ruggles  Street  through  Jackson  Square  to  areas  south.  It 
included  breweries,  textile  mills,  tanning  and  leather  works,  malt  houses,  rubber  works, 
and  a  collection  of  iron,  chemical,  starch  and  sill  factories.  As  new  rail  stations  were 
added  in  the  later  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  including  Roxbury  Crossing,  Boylston 
Street,  Green  Street  and  Forest  Hills,  small  commercial  districts  grew  up  along  the  line 
to  service  growing  industrial  and  residential  communities. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  residential  areas  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  line  were 
flourishing,  supported  by  new  electric  trolley  lines.  This  era  of  the  "streetcar  suburb" 
marked  the  earliest  out-migration  from  the  Boston  city  center.   Because  Roxbury  and 
Jamaica  plain  offered  a  wide  range  of  housing  types,  from  large  Victorian  houses  to 
more  modest  industrial  worker  housing,  the  area  was  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  socio- 
economic and  ethnic  groups.  While  Jackson  Square  thrived  as  a  small  commercial 
and  industrial  center,  additional  neighborhood  centers  grew  up  around  the  commuter 
trolley  lines  in  Egleston  and  Hyde  Squares. 


3.         The  Decline  of  Jackson  Square 

In  the  1950's,  prior  to  Urban  Renewal  and  rapid  shifts  in  neighborhood  ethnicity, 
Egleston  and  Hyde  Squares  provided  a  focus  for  neighborhood  commercial  and  social 
activities  with  Jackson  Square  serving  a  subsidiary  commercial  function.   During  this 
post-war  era,  all  of  these  areas  began  to  fall  on  hard  times.   Urban  renewal  in  the 
1950's  and  1960's  displaced  many  ethnic  working-class  families  from  neighborhoods 
in  Central  Boston,  such  as  the  north  slope  of  Beacon  Hill,  West  End,  and  Scollay 
Square.   Many  of  these  families  moved  into  the  deteriorating  housing  stock  of  Roxbury 
and  Jamaica  Plain  in  search  of  affordable  housing  close  to  the  city,  solidifying  the 
lower-income  profile  of  these  neighborhoods.   Despite  a  strong  sense  of  community 
cohesion,  the  housing  stock  of  the  neighborhoods  declined  as  each  new  wave  of 


residents  arrived  with  less  income  and  absentee  landlords  performed  less 
maintenance  on  the  aging  buildings. 

In  the  late  1960's,  land  assembly  and  demolition  were  undertaken  to  prepare  for  the 
construction  of  the  Southwest  Expressway.  This  cut  a  swath  through  the  community, 
as  many  properties  and  structures  along  the  right-of-way  were  acquired  by  the  state. 
This  widespread  demolition,  the  specter  of  additional  future  eminent  domain  takings, 
and  red-lining  practices  of  Boston  banks  had  a  chilling  effect  on  investment  and 
property  maintenance.   In  time,  most  of  the  remaining  active  uses  left  the  area,  leaving 
many  vacant  properties,  un-maintained  buildings  and  marginal  land  uses. 

When  the  expressway  project  was  abandoned,  the  state  re-examined  its  entire 
program  of  transportation  projects  and  policies.  The  conclusion  of  this  study  was  to 
redirect  transportation  priorities  toward  rapid  transit,  and  the  Southwest  Corridor 
Project  was  born.  The  MBTA,  in  concert  with  the  federal  government,  has  been 
responsible  for  bringing  the  neighborhoods  back  together.  The  Southwest  Corridor 
Project  was  the  largest  urban  development  project  in  the  nation,  and  is  recognized  for 
its  high  level  of  community  participation.   Construction  of  the  new  transit  line  lasted  for 
a  decade.   Its  completion  in  1987  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  Jackson 
Square's  history. 


Recent  Community  Development  Efforts 

Jamaica  Plain  and  Roxbury  have  benefitted  from  the  targeting  of  public  assistance 
programs  and  the  considerable  contributions  of  grassroots  organizations.   Community 
development  activities  have  ranged  from  providing  public  housing  in  the  post-war 
period  to  the  Washington  Park  residential  rehabilitation  program  in  1 963,  the  first  such 
effort  undertaken  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 

Recent  public  efforts  have  included  city  and  state  sponsored  housing  rehab  programs, 
comprehensive  public  housing  renewal  efforts,  traffic  improvements,  transit  service 
improvements  and  a  variety  of  social  programs.  The  following  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  community-based  public  programs  which  are  ongoing  in  the  neighborhoods. 

*  Supermarket  and  Health  Center  A  group  of  community  leaders  have 
formed  a  partnership  to  develop  the  vacant  MURAG  site  on  Centre  Street,  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  EDA.  The  group,  selected  as  developers  by  the  City's 
Public  Facilities  Department,  have  commitments  from  a  major  supermarket 
chain  and  a  neighborhood  health  center. 

Public  Housing  Rehabilitation:  The  Boston  Housing  Authority  sponsored 
a  major  modernization  program  at  Bromley  Heath,  including  a  96  unit  turn-key 
development,  a  90  unit  State/HUD  funded  comprehensive  rehab  program  and  a 
230  unit  reconstruction  project  on  Heath  Street. 

*  Multi-Unit  Housing  Renovation:  Urban  Edge  Housing  Corporation, 
together  with  the  Boston  Housing  Partnership,  is  responsible  for  the  successful 
completion  and  current  renovation  of  more  than  300  units  in  the  residential 
areas  surrounding  Jackson  Square. 


Infill  Housing:  The  City  of  Boston,  through  the  Public  Facilities  Department,  is 
sponsoring  the  747  Neighborhood  Housing  program  which  proposes  to 
redevelop  city-owned  vacant  land  with  affordable  housing.   In  addition,  several 
state  programs  designed  to  provide  affordable  housing  are  being  used  in  the 
neighborhoods. 

Infrastructure  Improvements:  The  City  is  installing  new  utilities  (gas,  sewer 
and  electrical  service)  along  Washington  Street.   Extensive  street  reconstruction 
and  open  space  improvements  were  undertaken  as  part  of  the  MBTA's 
Southwest  Corridor  Project. 

Transit  Improvements:  The  MBTA  relocated  the  Orange  Line  from  its 
historic  Washington  Street  alignment  to  the  current  Southwest  Corridor 
alignment  at  a  cost  of  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.   Post-construction 
activities  will  focus  on  disposition  of  vacant  lands  along  the  corridor,  such  as 
Parcels  69,  70,  and  71  in  the  project  area. 

Industrial:  The  Neighborhood  Development  Corporation  of  Jamaica  Plain,  a 
local  community-based  non-profit  development  corporation,  has  completed  the 
redevelopment  of  a  former  brewery  complex  into  a  center  for  small-scale  light 
industry. 

Recycling  Program:  Jamaica  Plain,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  community,  is 
the  only  neighborhood  in  the  City  which  currently  has  a  full  curbside  recycling 
program.  This  initiative  demonstrates  the  strength  of  community  groups  and 
the  neighborhood's  dedication  to  recycling  and  environmental  quality. 


B.  JACKSON  SQUARE  TODAY 

1.         Existing  Land  Use  and  Physical  Condition 

The  project  area  is  bounded  by  the  Orange  Line  on  the  western  edge,  Jackson 
Square  proper  (MBTA  Parcel  35)  to  the  north,  and  predominantly  residential  uses  on 
the  southern  and  eastern  edges.   Figure  2  illustrates  existing  land  uses  and  Figure  3 
illustrates  building  conditions. 

The  project  area  is  occupied  primarily  by  vacant  land,  underutilized  structures,  and 
auto-related  uses.  To  a  smaller  degree,  industrial/light  manufacturing  and 
commercial/retail  uses  also  exist.  The  building  stock  ranges  from  older  structures, 
such  as  the  building  at  59-71  Amory  Street,  to  newer  service/commercial  buildings 
housing  such  uses  as  the  Muffler  Mart  and  Economy  Auto.  The  majority  of  the 
buildings  are  in  fair  to  good  condition  and  suffer  only  from  a  lack  of  maintenance. 
Most  could  be  rehabilitated  and  reused  for  new  businesses. 

Of  particular  note  are  the  several  structures  which  contain  interesting  architectural 
features  and  could  be  restored  to  enhance  the  overall  appearance  of  the  district,  such 
as  59-71  Amory  Street  and  several  of  the  commercial  structure  on  Columbus  Avenue. 
The  two  public  "faces"  of  the  project  area,  the  Columbus  Avenue  and  Jackson  Square 
edges,  are  characterized  by  vacant  land,  some  dilapidated  structures,  an  absence  of 
streetscaping  or  pedestrian  amenities,  and  a  generally  neglected  appearance 


While  various  uses  are  interspersed  in  the  project  area,  the  district  can  be  subdivided 
into  two  basic  patterns  of  development.   Between  Columbus  Avenue  and  Amory 
Street,  the  historic  commercial  pattern  of  small  structures  on  individual  lots  is  basically 
intact.   Between  Amory  street  and  the  Orange  Line  right-of-way,  historic  industrial  uses 
created  a  pattern  of  large  structures  and  open  land  parcels  which  still  survive.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  parcels  are  vacant. 

The  following  is  a  discussion  of  the  project  area  in  terms  of  its  land  use: 

*  Vacant  Land  and  Buildings  Within  the  project  area  delineated  in  Figure  1 , 
vacant  land  predominates,  occupying  27%  of  the  total  acreage.  When  vacant 
land  is  combined  with  lands  occupied  by  vacant  structures,  this  category 
accounts  for  49%  of  the  total  land  area.   Most  of  these  vacant  properties  lay 
adjacent  to  the  Orange  Line  right-of-way  and  are  owned  by  the  MBTA,  having 
been  assembled  and  cleared  for  the  proposed  highway  project.  These  vacant 
MBTA  parcels  total  just  over  three  acres  of  land,  or  20%  of  the  total  land  within 
the  project  area.  The  recently  vacated  Boston  Food  Bank  buildings  account 
for  approximately  7%  of  the  land  area. 

Remaining  vacant  lots  comprise  a  total  of  one  third  acre,  concentrated  on  the 
two  intersections  of  Amory  Street.  These  privately  owned  lots  are  un- 
maintained  and  strewn  with  trash.  Vacant  commercial  and  industrial  buildings 
are  scattered  primarily  along  the  Columbus  Avenue  edge  of  the  district,  with 
the  largest  single  vacant  building  being  the  White  Rock  complex. 

*  Auto-Related  Uses:  Land  utilized  for  auto-related  purposes  comprises  26% 
of  the  project  area.  These  uses  include  a  combination  tow  lot/used  auto  parts 
business,  a  car  wash,  a  used  car  dealer,  and  a  muffler  shop.   In  terms  of 
possible  toxic  waste  disposal,  the  used  auto  parts  business  represents  the 
highest  risk  in  the  EDA.   It  is  also  a  non-conforming  use  under  current  zoning. 
In  general,  such  auto-oriented  uses  do  not  contribute  to  a  positive  image  of  the 
area,  and  may  discourage  private  investment  in  other  uses  of  potentially 
greater  neighborhood  benefit. 

*  Industrial  and  Light  Manufacturing/Distribution:  Light  industrial  uses 
comprise  24%  of  the  land  in  the  project  area.  These  uses  are  clustered 
primarily  at  59-71  Amory  Street.  These  businesses  are  some  of  the  most  viable 
in  the  district  and  their  continued  presence  is  consistent  with  the 
redevelopment  objectives  of  EDIC  and  the  community.  The  structures  are  in 
generally  good  condition. 

*  Commercial  and  Retail:  Commercial/retail  uses  occupy  only  8%  of  the  land. 
All  four  of  these  establishments  are  concentrated  along  Columbus  Avenue. 
Most  of  these  structures  are  good  to  fair  condition. 

*  Residential:  There  is  only  one  residential  structure  in  the  EDA.   It  is  in  good 
condition  and  the  two  units  are  occupied  by  relatives  of  the  owner. 


2.  Land  Ownership 

Public  and  private  land  ownership  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4.   Only  23%  of  the  total  land 
area  is  in  public  ownership  (20%  owned  by  the  MBTA  and  3%  owned  by  Boston 
Edison).  The  remaining  77%  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  eighteen  private  concerns. 
Of  these  private  owners,  four  owners  control  51  %  of  the  entire  district.  These  principal 
land  owners  are  the  combination  tow  lot/used  auto  parts  dealer  (18%  of  the  district), 
51-79  Amory  Street  (15%),  the  White  Rock  buildings  (11%),  and  the  Boston  Food  Bank 
holdings,  which  are  offered  for  sale,  (7%).  The  concentration  of  ownership  should 
ease  the  efforts  to  implement  redevelopment. 


Environmental  Issues 

In  1989-1990  a  preliminary  environmental  evaluation  was  performed  on  the  3+  acres 
owned  by  the  MBTA.  The  results  indicated  that  sections  of  the  site  contained  a 
significant  amount  of  oil  contaminated  soil  as  a  result  of  historical  uses  and 
underground  storage  tanks.  Although  the  contamination  currently  presents  no  health 
threat,  the  specialized  handling  requirements  of  contaminated  soils  during  building 
excavation  severely  limit  the  financially  feasible  facility  designs.  The  development  plan 
must  minimize  basement  excavation  and  avoid  construction  over  certain  areas  of  the 
site. 

No  scientific  evaluation  was  performed  on  the  privately  owned  parcels,  but  auto- 
related  uses  are  historically  high  risk  sites  for  environmental  contamination. 


Zoning 

Land  use  and  development  in  Jackson  Square  is  regulated  by  municipal  zoning. 
Current  zoning  is  illustrated  in  Figure  5.  Within  the  project  area  there  are  only  two 
zoning  districts:  M-1  for  the  block  between  Columbus  Avenue  and  Amory  Street,  and 
M-2  for  the  block  between  Amory  Street  and  the  Orange  Line.  These  are  both 
restricted  industrial  classifications  with  the  primary  difference  being  that  M-1  allows  a 
Floor  Area  Ration  (FAR)  of  1 :1  while  M-2  allows  a  FAR  of  2:1 .   In  both  districts,  all 
industrial,  wholesale,  retail,  public  service,  and  office  uses  are  allowed  by  right,  and 
multi-family  housing,  community  uses,  recreational  and  transportation  uses  are  allowed 
with  a  conditional  use  permit. 

In  March  of  1989  the  Jamaica  Plain  Interim  Planning  Overlay  District  (IPOD)  was 
approved  by  the  Zoning  Commission  of  the  City  of  Boston.  The  Jackson  Square  EDA 
is  designated  as  an  Industrial  Development  Area  and  is  recognized  as  a  gateway  to 
Hyde  Square  and  Roxbury.  The  IPOD  specifically  refers  to  the  planning  process  being 
carried  out  by  JSDC  and  EDIC.  The  uses  proposed  in  the  EDP  are  consistent  with  the 
zoning  in  the  IPOD,  which  is  being  extended  to  June,  1993. 


Traffic  and  Parking 

In  1 989,  a  field  survey  was  conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  project  area  to  identify  the 
roadway  conditions,  which  are  described  below  and  illustrated  in  Figure  6.  The  street 
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network  consists  of  Columbus  Avenue,  Centre  Street,  Amory  Street,  Dimock  Street, 
Atherton  Street,  Boylston  Street,  and  Lamartine  Street.  Street  pavement  in  the  area  is 
generally  in  fair  condition.  Columbus  Avenue,  Centre  Street,  and  Lamartine  near  the 
Jackson  Square  MBTA  Station  are  in  the  best  condition.  Six  intersections, 
Centre/Columbus,  Lamartine/Centre,  Columbus/Dimock,  Amory/Boylston, 
Boylston/Lamartine,  and  Amory/Atherton,  are  signalized.  The  prevailing  speed  within 
the  study  area  was  observed  at  about  30  to  35  miles  per  hour. 


*  Columbus  Avenue  is  a  major  urban  arterial  traveling  in  a  generally  north- 
south  direction.  At  Jackson  Square,  it  meets  Centre  Street  and  Ritchie  Street 
at  a  signalized  four-legged  intersection.  At  this  location,  Columbus  Avenue 
consists  of  two  travel  lanes  and  an  exclusive  left-turn  lane  in  each  direction. 
Beyond  Jackson  Square,  Columbus  Avenue  meets  Dimock  Street  at  another 
signalized  four-legged  intersection.   Roadway  pavement  conditions  are 
excellent  along  this  portion  of  Columbus  Avenue. 

*  Centre  Street  leads  from  Columbus  Avenue,  past  the  new  MBTA  Orange  Line 
Station,  westerly  through  Jamaica  Plain.  Within  the  project  area  Centre  Street 
includes  two  lanes  in  each  direction  with  a  left  turn  lane  at  Lamartine.   In  this 
area,  its  approach  to  Columbus  Avenue  includes  separate  lanes  for  right-turn, 
left-turn  and  through  movements. 

*  Amory  Street  is  a  two-way  collector  street  traveling  in  a  northwest  direction 
with  a  pavement  width  ranging  from  24  feet  at  Atherton  to  over  59  feet  at 
Marbury  Terrace.  The  width  is  approximately  35  feet  in  front  of  the  MBTA 
parcels.   Roadway  pavement  condition  is  in  poor  condition  and  several  areas 
need  to  be  widened  to  accommodate  truck  traffic  associated  with  industrial 
uses. 

*  Atherton  Street  is  a  one-way  street  traveling  in  a  westerly  direction  from 
Washington  Street.   Pavement  width  is  approximately  26  feet. 

*  Dimock  Street  starts  at  the  Southern  portion  of  the  project  area  and  extends 
across  Columbus  Avenue  to  Washington  Street. 

*  Amory  Street  Connector  is  a  1 50'  long  roadway  connecting  Amory  Street  to 
Columbus  Avenue,  approximately  250'  south  of  the  Centre  Street  intersection. 
Its  proximity  to  a  major  intersection  presents  traffic  problems  if  it  is  to  be  used 
as  the  primary  access  route  to  the  Amory  Street  industrial  area  (MBTA  parcels). 
Roadway  pavement  is  in  poor  condition. 

*  Lamartine  Street  is  a  two-way  street  running  more  or  less  parallel  to  Amory, 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Orange  Line  tracks.   Pavement  width  is  32  feet. 

There  is  no  parking  garage  or  parking  lot  in  the  project  area.  This  is  largely  because 
of  the  lack  of  retail  and  commercial  facilities  in  the  area.  On  street  parking  is  permitted 
in  most  of  the  area  streets,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  transit  stations. 

Although  a  detailed  analysis  of  existing  operating  conditions  was  not  conducted, 
previous  traffic  reports  were  reviewed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  general  operating 
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characteristics  along  Columbus  Avenue.   According  to  most  recent  data  (January, 
1988)  Columbus  Avenue  carries  approximately  2600  vehicles  during  the  morning  peak 
hour  and  2800  during  the  afternoon  peak  hour.   Most  movements  appear  to  operate 
with  average  delays. 

In  addition  to  the  roadway  network,  the  project  area  is  serviced  by  the  Orange  Line. 
According  to  the  Central  Transportation  Planning  Staff  (CTPS),  approximately  18%  of 
workers  living  in  the  area  of  the  project  site  use  the  subway  to  go  to  work.  Table  1 
illustrates  a  breakdown  of  how  workers  commute  to  work. 


Table  1 

Existinq  Mode  Choice 

Mode  of  Transportation 

#  Person 

Percent 

Drive 

233 

33% 

Carpool 

115 

17% 

Bus 

102 

15% 

Railroad 

35 

5% 

Subway 

127 

18% 

Walk 

77 

11% 

TOTAL 

689 

99% 

Source:   Central  Transportation  Planning  Staff,  Sept.  1988 


Utilities 


Utilities  currently  available  on  Amory  Street  and  Columbus  Avenue  include  water, 
sewer,  gas,  telephone  and  overhead  electric.   In  addition,  Dimock  Street  contains,  at  a 
minimum,  telephone  and  overhead  electric.  The  Stonybrook  easement  runs  through 
the  western  edge  of  the  MBTA  land  along  the  Orange  Line  tracks. 


C.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AREA 

As  defined  in  Section  1  (e)  of  Chapter  1097,  an  Economic  Development  Area  (EDA)  is: 

"Any  blighted  open  area  or  decadent  area  as  respectively  defined  in  Section  1  of 
Chapter  121  B  of  the  General  Laws,  which  is  located  in  the  City,  and  is  zoned  for 
general  or  restricted  manufacturing  uses  or  for  general  or  waterfront  industrial  uses, 
whether  restricted  or  not,  and  within  which  there  are  not  more  than  forty-five  dwelling 
units." 

As  defined  in  Section  1  of  Chapter  121  B,  a  decadent  area  is: 

"An  area  which  is  detrimental  to  the  safety,  health,  morals,  welfare  or  sound  growth  of 
a  community  because  of  the  existence  of  buildings  which  are  out  of  repair,  physically 
deteriorated,  unfit  for  human  habitation,  or  obsolete  or  in  need  of  major  maintenance 
or  repair,  or  because  much  of  the  real  estate  in  recent  years  has  been  sold  or  taken 
for  non-payment  of  taxes  or  upon  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  or  because  buildings 
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have  been  torn  down  and  not  replaced  and  under  existing  conditions  it  is  improbable 
that  the  buildings  will  be  replaced,  or  because  of  a  substantial  change  in  business  or 
economic  conditions,  or  because  of  excessive  land  coverage  or  because  of  diversity 
of  ownership,  irregular  lot  sizes  or  obsolete  street  patterns  make  it  improbable  that  the 
area  will  be  redeveloped  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  private  enterprise,  or  by  reason 
of  any  combination  of  the  foregoing  conditions." 

The  boundaries  of  the  Economic  Development  Area  are  consistent  with  those  of  the  project 
are  as  previously  defined  and  shown  on  Figure  1 .  The  EDA  fits  the  above  definition. 


D.  AREAS  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

1.  Introduction 

Jackson  Square  has  played  a  strong  role  in  the  development  of  the  southern 
neighborhoods  of  Boston  and,  after  a  period  of  decline  and  neglect,  stands  poised  for 
a  dramatic  new  future.   Physical  and  social  problems  in  the  neighborhoods  have  been 
met  with  very  determined  and  effective  community  organizations,  and  a  commitment 
from  the  public  sector  to  work  for  the  long-term  improvement  of  the  environment. 
While  Jackson  Square  has  suffered  from  industrial  decline  during  decades  of 
construction-related  disruption,  this  period  is  over.  The  new  Orange  Line  station 
provides  a  new  identity  and  improved  marketability  to  the  Square. 

2.  Key  Findings 

The  Jackson  Square  project  area  is  an  area  with  significant  opportunities  for 
change.  The  abundance  of  vacant  land  and  buildings  provides  opportunities 
to  restructure  the  district.   In  particular,  the  3+  acres  of  MBTA  land  represents 
a  sizable  well  located  parcel  of  raw  land,  rare  in  the  city. 

The  new  MBTA  station  enhances  marketability  of  new  projects.  An  opportunity 
exists  to  capitalize  on  the  pedestrian  activity  and  high  identity  of  the  new 
station  by  providing  neighborhood  services,  retail,  housing  and  other  non- 
industrial  uses  at  the  edges  of  the  project  area  along  Columbus  Avenue  and 
Centre  Street.  There  is  an  opportunity  to  create  a  square  at  Jackson  Square,  a 
place  where  neighborhood  residents  can  meet,  shop  and  socialize.   Present 
configuration  allows  for  these  uses  to  prosper  in  proximity  to  the  industrial  uses 
on  Amory  Street. 

The  visual  image  of  the  area  should  be  improved.   New  investment  will  not  be 
attracted  by  vacant  lots,  poorly  maintained  buildings,  or  an  erratic  street  layout. 
Clearly  new  buildings,  landscaping,  and  infrastructure  are  needed.  This  will 
help,  especially  on  the  edges  of  the  district,  to  recapture  the  traditional  feel  of  a 
neighborhood  center. 

Connections  should  be  made  to  surrounding  uses.  While  the  design  proposals 
of  this  project  will  be  limited  to  the  project  area,  it  must  be  recognized  that  this 
area  is  part  of  a  larger  urban  fabric,  which  was  severely  disrupted  by  the 
proposed  Southwest  Expressway  project.   New  development  provides  an 
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opportunity  to  reestablish  old  visual  and  pedestrian  linkages  as  well  as  to 
create  new  ones.   In  particular,  there  are  opportunities  to  facilitate  connections 
to  the  new  MBTA  Orange  Line  station  and  the  new  corridor  park  at  each  end  of 
the  project  area. 

Infrastructure  needs  to  be  upgraded  and  reorganized.     The  existing  situation 
is  not  suitable  for  contemporary  industrial  uses.  A  redesigned  road  system  will 
improve  access,  create  useable  parcels  for  new  development,  and  enhance  the 
marketability  of  the  district. 


Areas  of  Opportunity 

Figure  8  subdivides  the  project  area  into  three  potential  action  areas.  A  description  of 
each  of  these  areas  and  the  opportunity  it  represents  are  as  follows: 

a)  Industrial  Area 

This  area  includes  the  large  parcels  to  the  west  of  Amory  Street,  including  the 
MBTA  lands.  Aside  from  the  complex  at  59-71  Amory  Street,  much  of  this  area 
is  either  vacant  or  underutilized  auto  storage  uses.   Given  the  relatively  few 
property  owners,  the  opportunity  exists  to  restructure  this  area  to  meet  the 
needs  of  modern  industry.   Restructuring  will  require  better  access  to  lands 
along  the  corridor.  The  EDP  targets  this  area  for  primary  job  creation  in  the 
EDA. 

b)  Jackson  Square  Area 

In  order  to  create  and  reinforce  a  sense  of  neighborhood,  there  is  a  need  to 
establish  a  square  for  Jackson  Square.  While  this  opportunity  encompasses 
parcels  outside  of  the  project  area  boundary,  specifically  Parcel  35,  it  affects 
and  will  be  affected  by  what  is  done  within  the  project  area  boundary  and, 
therefore,  should  be  planned  together. 

c)  Columbus  Avenue  Edge 

Columbus  Avenue  is  the  primary  route  into  the  neighborhood  and  also  the 
front  door  to  Academy  Homes  I  and  the  Dimock  Health  Center  complex. 
Opportunities  exist  to  define  this  area  as  a  neighborhood  enclave  by 
reinforcing  the  traditional  pattern  of  a  neighborhood  street  with  active  uses  on 
both  sides.  This  pattern  in  part  survives  in  the  existing  small  parcels  and 
buildings  that  create  the  street  edge  on  Columbus  Avenue,  but  additional 
development  will  be  needed  to  complete  the  edge.  The  vacant  or  underutilized 
parcels  near  each  end  of  the  frontage  blocks  provide  opportunities  for  new 
development.  These  nodes  could  be  connected  by  plantings  already  found  on 
the  east  side  and  which  should  be  reflected  on  the  west  side.  There  is 
particular  opportunity  to  enhance  the  entrance  to  Academy  Homes. 
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3.         Conclusion 


Given  today's  economic  climate  and  depressed  real  estate  market,  it  will  take  more 
than  strong  community  support  and  improved  public  transportation  to  bring 
development  and  jobs  to  Jackson  Square.  While  the  vacant  MBTA  and  auto-related 
parcels  provide  a  rare  and  valuable  development  opportunity  on  over  four  acres  of 
industrial  land,  the  environmental  contamination  issues  make  many  traditional  uses 
unfeasible.  The  challenge  of  the  EDP  is  to  identify  a  specific  use  for  these  parcels 
which  is  compatible  with  neighborhood  objectives,  minimizes  the  financial  burden 
associated  with  the  environmental  liabilities,  warrants  public  improvements  to  the  road 
infra-structure,  and  acts  as  a  catalyst  for  further  industrial  development. 


IV.       THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN  FOR  JACKSON  SQUARE 

A.  THE  PLANNING  PROCESS 

Jackson  Square  has  been  the  subject  of  an  intensive  planning  process  which  began  in  1 986. 
The  entire  planning  process  has  been  characterized  by  an  exceptionally  close  working 
relationship  between  EDIC  and  community  representatives.  The  extensive  planning  process 
and  unique  development  structure  provides  a  high  degree  of  community  participation  and 
enables  planners  to  react  quickly  and  responsively  to  appropriate  development  opportunities. 
The  following  is  a  brief  chronology  of  the  planning  process  to  date: 


1986:  The  Jackson  Square  Station  Area  Task  Force  (SATF)  is  organized  as  a  forum  for 
planning  the  use  of  the  surplus  MBTA  parcels  the  redevelopment  of  the  entire  area. 
EDIC,  the  MBTA,  and  Boston's  Public  Facilities  Department  (PFD)  are  contributors  to 
the  planning  process. 

1987:  The  SATF  appoints  a  sub-committee  to  focus  on  a  development  strategy  for  the  MBTA 
parcels  and  surrounding  area.   It  is  decided  that  the  property  will  be  jointly  developed 
by  EDIC  and  the  SATF,  represented  by  the  development  sub-committee. 

EDIC  and  the  SATF  sign  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU)  to  jointly  plan  for 
the  area's  redevelopment.  The  MOU  creates  a  true  partnership  between  EDIC  and  the 
community. 

1988:  Regular  meetings  of  the  development  sub-committee  and  EDIC  are  held  to  discuss  a 
wide  range  of  potential  uses  and  advance  the  planning  and  development  process. 

A  design  consultant  is  hired  to  carry  out  urban  planning,  environmental  analysis,  and 
infrastructure  redesign  and  engineering. 

An  Economic  Development  Plan  is  drafted  and  discussed  with  the  community. 

1989:  The  Jackson  Square  Development  Collaborative,  Inc.  (JSDC)  is  formed  from  the  SATF 
development  sub-committee.  The  JSDC  and  EDIC  sign  a  joint  venture  agreement  for 
the  development  of  the  MBTA  parcels. 
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Funding  for  pre-development  costs  is  received  from  Boston's  Neighborhood 
Development  Fund.   Bryant  Associates;  Lane,  Frenchman  and  Associates;  and  Haley 
and  Aldrich  are  hired  to  provide  design,  engineering  and  consultant  services. 

Detailed  plans  for  improvements  to  roads,  utilities,  and  landscaping  are  prepared  for 
the  project  area.   Preliminary  environmental  evaluation  is  performed  on  the  MBTA 
parcels. 


1992:  The  JSDC  and  EDIC  begin  working  with  Boston's  Public  Works  Department  to 

evaluate  the  suitability  of  Jackson  Square  for  the  City's  Material  Recycling  Facility. 


B.         OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Maximize  employment  opportunities  for  the  local  labor  force.   New  opportunities  will 

include  construction  jobs  and  long-term  employment  in  industrial  and  service  sectors. 


2.  Ensure  that  uses  benefit  the  local  community.      In  addition  to  ensuring  that  future 

uses  are  compatible  with  the  neighboring  residential  areas,  the  EDP  will  provide  that 
any  housing  component  is  affordable  to  local  residents,  any  retail  space  is  accessible 
to  local  merchants  and  serves  local  residents,  industrial  uses  maximize  employment  of 
local  residents,  and  infrastructure  improvements  provide  opportunities  for  local 
enterprises. 


3.         Create  an  attractive  physical  image  for  the  area.     By  cleaning  up  blighted  areas, 

renovating  historic  structures,  improving  roadways,  installing  landscaping,  and  building 
attractive  new  structures,  the  EDP  will  create  in  Jackson  Square  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  quality  businesses  in  both  the  EDA  and  commercial  areas  approached 
through  Jackson  Square. 


Integrate  the  district  into  the  regional  circulation  networks.    Specific  objectives  include 
the  establishment  of  a  strong  link  to  the  new  MBTA  station  and  the  provision  of  an 
open  space  link  between  Southwest  Corridor  parklands  and  Columbus  Avenue 
residential  enclaves.  The  EDP  will  also  ensure  that  traffic  generated  by  new 
development  can  be  absorbed  by  the  local  road  network  and  that  access  points  do 
not  interfere  with  existing  traffic  operations. 


C.  PLANNED  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Recommended  Plan  gives  direction  for  redevelopment  of  Jackson  Square  and 
implements  the  early  stages  of  the  redevelopment  process.   By  immediately  developing  a 
Material  Recycling  Facility  or  other  light  industrial  use  on  the  publicly  owned  parcels,  the  EDP 
provides  justification  for  infrastructure  improvements  and  a  catalyst  for  further  development. 
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Infrastructure  Improvements 

The  Plan  recommends  significant  improvements  to  the  area's  infrastructure  in  order  to 
accommodate  and  be  competitive  in  today's  industrial/commercial  market.  The 
following  recommendations  are  the  result  of  a  extensive  study  undertaken  in  1 988-89: 

a)  Amory  Street,  Amory  Avenue,  and  the  portion  of  Dimock  Street  west  of 
Columbus  Avenue  all  require  upgrading  (repaving,  new  sidewalks  &  curbing, 
widening  in  places)  in  order  to  provide  acceptable  commercial  access  to  the 
industrial  area. 

b)  The  present  location  of  the  connector  between  Columbus  Avenue  and  Amory 
Street,  approximately  250'  south  of  Centre  Street,  does  not  accommodate  a 
reasonable  volume  of  commercial  traffic  due  to  its  proximity  to  Centre  Street. 
This  road  will  be  discontinued  and  replaced  with  a  landscaped  pedestrian  mall. 

c)  A  new  connector  street,  designed  to  provide  commercial  access  and  egress  for 
the  industrial  area,  should  be  built  at  a  new  location  between  Centre  and 
Dimock  Streets.  A  new  signalized  intersection  will  be  created  where  it  meets 
Columbus  Avenue.   Dimock  Street  can  not  be  used  because  it  is  currently 
twenty  feet  wide  and  is  not  appropriate  for  truck  use.   Improvement  of  Dimock 
Street  for  truck  use  would  encourage  truck  traffic  adjacent  to  a  residential  area 
and  on  a  steeply  sloping  road. 

d)  Along  with  the  road  improvements,  street  lighting  and  landscaping  will  be 
installed  and  utilities  will  be  upgraded  and  modernized  where  necessary. 

Detailed  engineering  plans,  written  to  the  Public  Works  Department's  specifications, 
have  been  prepared  for  all  of  the  above  improvements. 

Industrial  Area 

The  Plan  proposes  to  create  an  industrial  area  between  Amory  Street  and  the  Orange 
Line.  The  large  parcels  and  relative  seclusion  from  commercial  and  residential  streets 
make  this  area  best  suited  for  larger  scale  industrial  uses.  The  area  is  buffered  from 
the  neighborhood  by  commercial,  office,  housing,  small-scale  industrial  and 
community  uses  located  between  Amory  street  and  Columbus  Avenue.   It  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  combination  of  presently  established  businesses  and 
new  firms  locating  on  the  currently  vacant  or  underutilized  parcels. 

The  industrial  area  will  be  anchored  by  the  development  of  a  Material  Recycling 
Facility  (MRF)  on  approximately  three  to  four  acres  of  the  vacant  and  underutilized 
land.  This  facility,  which  will  process  most  of  Boston's  recycled  materials  on  a 
contract  with  the  City,  will  be  privately  operated  and  could  directly  provide  between 
fifty  and  one  hundred  jobs  for  neighborhood  residents.   In  addition,  the  modern  facility 
will  eliminate  a  blighted  area  and  encourage  further  development  of  recycling  and 
other  businesses  in  the  EDA.  A  MRF  does  not  require  a  basement,  which  greatly 
reduces  the  cost  of  disposing  any  contaminated  soil. 
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Commercial  and  Community  Uses 

Retail,  office,  and  community  services  such  as  day  care  and  job  training  are  proposed 
along  Centre  Street,  the  northern-most  portion  of  Columbus  Avenue,  and  the  newly 
created  pedestrian  mall.  These  commercial  uses  would  typically  be  configured  with 
retail  space  on  the  ground  floor  and  offices  located  above.  The  center  portion  of  the 
Columbus  Avenue  frontage  also  provides  some  opportunities  for  commercial  and 
small-tenant  industrial  uses.   In  both  of  these  areas,  buildings  should  be  limited  to 
three  stories  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  neighborhood  scale  and  alleviate  parking 
shortages.  The  EDP  proposes  approximately  105,000  GSF  of  community,  commercial 
and  small-scale  industrial  uses. 


4.  Housing 


The  Plan  recommends  that  affordable  housing  be  included  within  the  area.   It  is 
recommended  that  any  housing  be  developed  along  the  southern  border  of  the  area 
in  order  to  reinforce  the  existing  neighborhood  edge. 


MEANS  OF  PU\N  IMPLEMENTATION 

Management  and  Community  Relations 

The  Partnership  created  by  the  EDIC/JSDC  Joint  Venture  Agreement  will  be 
responsible  for  overall  plan  implementation.  The  partners  have  developed  a  close 
working  relationship  over  the  past  several  years  and  plan  to  capitalize  on  that  strength 
as  development  is  implemented.   Each  partner  contributes  valuable  resources, 
expertise  and  experience  to  the  project. 

EDIC,  as  the  City's  primary  Economic  Development  agency,  has  extensive 
industrial  development  and  finance  experience.   EDIC  legislation  enabled  it  to 
acquire  property,  construct  facilities,  lease  property,  and  issue  bonds.  These 
abilities,  augmented  by  the  agency's  professional  experience  and  resources, 
make  EDIC  well  qualified  to  help  carry  out  the  EDP. 

The  JSDC  combines  a  wide  range  of  development,  planning  and  financial  skills 
with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  local  community's  needs.  JSDC 
members  represent  the  interests  of  industry,  small  business,  housing,  open 
space  conservation,  and  health  care.  All  of  the  JSDC  member  groups  have  a 
strong  record  of  substantive  accomplishments  within  the  community. 

The  SATF  will  be  periodically  consulted  to  ensure  broad  community  input  and 
support  as  significant  phases  of  the  EDP  are  implemented. 

The  MBTA,  as  a  large  landowner,  has  been  integrally  involved  in  the  planning 
process  to  date  and  will  play  a  key  role  as  the  EDP  is  implemented. 

The  City's  Public  Works  Department  (PWD)  plays  the  lead  role  in  the 
establishment  of  a  MRF  in  Boston.   EDIC  and  PWD  have  established  a  working 
relationship  whereby  EDIC  will  manage  the  site  preparation  process. 
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As  the  EDP  progresses,  many  other  interested  groups  and  individuals  are  expected  to 
participate  in  the  process.  These  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  elected  officials,  the 
financial  community,  State  and  Federal  agencies,  and  additional  City  agencies. 


Site  Assembly  and  Preparation 

The  initial  phases  of  the  EDP  (the  MRF  development  and  road  reconstruction)  will 
require  the  assembly  and  preparation  of  land  for  a  public  purpose.  The  majority  of 
this  land  is  publicly  owned,  but  some  private  property  will  need  to  be  acquired  through 
negotiated  sale  or  eminent  domain.   It  is  anticipated  that  the  City  or  its  designated 
agent  will  acquire  and  hold  the  MRF  site. 

*  The  MRF  will  require  approximately  three  to  four  acres  of  land.  The  MBTA 
parcels  comprise  3.25  acres  and  could  possibly  provide  an  adequate  site  for 
the  MRF.   Parcel  1200,  an  auto  salvage  and  parts  dealer  situated  on  3/4  of  an 
acre,  may  be  required  to  produce  a  more  feasible  MRF  site. 

*  Construction  of  the  new  Amory  Street  connector  would  require  the  acquisition 
of  a  privately  owned  parcel(s),  the  feasibility  of  which  will  be  determined  after 
discussions  with  individual  property  owners.  The  reconstruction  of  Amory 
Street  may  require  the  acquisition  of  small  portions  of  several  parcels  along  the 
Street  front. 

Environmental  testing  and  necessary  remediation  will  be  performed  on  all  acquired 
land.   Phase  I  evaluation  has  been  performed  on  the  MBTA  parcels  and  proposed 
uses,  including  the  MRF,  will  be  designed  to  minimize  remediation  costs. 


3.         Infrastructure 

The  complete  designs  for  infrastructure  improvement  have  already  been  prepared, 
funded  by  a  Neighborhood  Development  Fund  loan  received  by  EDIC.  The 
development  of  a  MRF  reduces  the  scope  of  the  previously  planned  improvements.  A 
capital  request  for  the  scaled  down  improvements  has  been  submitted  to  the  City.   It 
is  hoped  that  construction  can  begin  in  1993  in  order  to  be  completed  in  1994. 


4.         Finance 

Financing  for  the  EDP  implementation  will  come  from  a  variety  of  public  and  private 
sources. 

*  MRF  development  will  be  funded  by  a  public/private  partnership.  The  State 
has  allocated  up  to  $5  million  towards  Boston's  recycling  program,   most  of 
which  will  be  used  for  MRF  development.  The  MRF  will  be  operated  by  a 
private  contractor,  who  will  invest  substantial  funds  to  equip  the  facility  and  pay 
the  City  ongoing  rent  for  use  of  the  site. 

*  Public  infrastructure  improvements  required  to  service  EDA  businesses  will  be 
funded  through  public  programs  designed  for  that  purpose. 
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Private  businesses  wishing  to  locate  in  the  EDA  may  be  eligible  for  one  of 
several  EDIC  financing  programs: 

Boston  Local  Development  Corporation  provides  business  loans  up  to 
$150,000  for  general  business  use. 

Boston  Industrial  Development  Finance  Agency  provides  bond  financing 
for  larger  scale  industrial  development. 

These  programs,  and  others  administered  by  local  Community  Development 
Corporations,  are  designed  to  foster  the  growth  of  small  or  medium  sized 
businesses  which  create  jobs  for  Boston  residents.   EDIC  will  evaluate  such 
businesses  and  help  them  identify  appropriate  funding  sources. 


5.  Marketing 


The  long  term  success  of  the  EDP  depends  upon  the  establishment  of  private 
businesses,  industrial  and  commercial,  in  the  EDA.   Capitalizing  on  the  infrastructure 
and  MRF  investments,  EDIC  and  the  JSDC  will  jointly  market  Jackson  Square  as  a 
revitalized  commercial  area  which  welcomes  new  business.  The  EDIC/JSDC 
partnership  will  prepare  marketing  materials,  generate  positive  publicity,  and  use  their 
contacts  in  the  business  community  to  attract  new  business  to  the  area.  Through  its 
Target  Industries  program,  EDIC  will  specifically  contact  companies  in  the 
environmental,  bio-medical,  advanced  materials  and  food  processing  businesses. 


6.  Business  Assistance 

In  addition  to  the  financial  assistance  described  above,  EDIC  and  JSDC  members  can 
provide  a  wide  range  of  business  services  to  ensure  that  firms  locating  in  the  EDA 
have  the  best  chance  of  succeeding  and  that  the  local  community  receives  the 
benefits  of  the  EDP.  These  services  include  job  training,  business  plan  consulting, 
day  care,  help  with  site  and  construction  permitting,  marketing,  and  help  in  accessing 
the  many  financial  assistance  programs  available  to  inner  city  businesses. 


Ongoing  EDP  Management  and  Business  Assistance 

The  EDP  is  a  long  term  program  which  will  require  attention  well  after  the  initial 
development  phases  have  been  completed.  The  EDP  will  be  continually  managed  by 
EDIC  and  the  JSDC  through  regular  meetings  and  written  communication.  The  EDP  is 
flexible  enough  to  respond  to  new  opportunities  and  evolving  community  needs,  but  is 
structured  enough  to  provide  the  community  and  prospective  businesses  with  a  view 
of  Jackson  Square's  future. 
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V.  CONCLUSION 

The  proposed  EDP  produces  substantial  economic  development  benefits  for  a  neighborhood 
which  has  suffered  disproportionately  from  the  current  recession  and  the  blight  resulting  in 
part  from  the  abandoned  Southwest  Corridor  project.  Significant  steps  have  been  taken  to 
improve  the  area,  including  the  opening  of  the  Jackson  Square  MBTA  Station  and  the 
development  of  the  Jamaica  Plain  Plaza  retail  center  on  Centre  Street.  The  implementation  of 
the  EDP  would  maintain  that  momentum  and  complete  the  revitalization  of  Jackson  Square. 
Specifically: 

*  200  -  300  construction  jobs  would  be  created. 

Approximately  200  new  industrial  jobs  and  100  commercial/community  jobs  would  be 
created,  in  addition  to  the  retention  of  existing  jobs  jeopardized  by  the  deterioration  of 
the  EDA. 

*  Through  job  training  and  leasing  covenants,  the  community  will  be  ensured  of 
receiving  a  fair  portion  of  the  new  jobs. 

A  neighborhood-friendly  edge  oriented  away  from  the  industrial  area  provides 
supportive  services  for  the  employees  and  residents  of  the  area  without  infringing  on 
the  industrial  uses.  This  approach  strikes  a  balance  between  contributing  to  the 
sense  of  neighborhood  at  Jackson  Square  while  offering  increased  employment 
opportunities. 

The  visual  image  of  the  neighborhood  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  development  of 
vacant  and  underutilized  properties  visible  from  the  Jackson  Square  MBTA  station  and 
Centre  Street,  thus  attracting  new  businesses  to  provide  jobs  and  service  community 
residents. 

A  management  structure  is  created  which  will  help  to  channel  appropriate  public 
services  to  the  most  deserving  area  businesses. 
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